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of Queen Anne of Denmark's court." 4 But the passage is only one 
of many in Hamlet that were left out of the Folio, iv, iv, 9-66 being 
a notable example. The shortening of the Folio text seems to 
represent only the first installment of that cutting which managers 
have always practiced upon this very long play. Ealeigh says 
further concerning these lines about drinking : " They have little 
dramatic value, and illustrate Shakespeare's habit of making room 
in his plays for any topic that is uppermost in his mind." I am 
confident that Shakespeare's interest in this topic was not transient 
but permanent. 

One other piece of evidence seems to show that the subject of 
excessive drinking had a very personal interest for Shakespeare. 
This should be interpreted from the view of his own day, not of 
ours. John Ward, vicar of Stratford from 1648 to 1679, left the 
following entry in his diary, the only information that has come 
to us concerning the death of the dramatist : 

" Shakespeare, Drayton, and Ben Jonson had a merry meeting, 
and it seems drank too hard, for Shakespeare died of a fever there 
contracted." 

Albert H. Tolman. 

The University of Chicago. 



THE NORTHERN PASSION AND THE MYSTERIES 

Some time ago I had occasion to make a detailed comparison of 
the Northern Passion and the York and Towneley mysteries. The 
results which I obtained I have since compared with Miss Foster's 
treatment of the same subject in the publications of the Early 
English Text Society (Original Series, 147), and it is my purpose 
to set down here the differences which I have noted, some of which 
are rather significant. I have used the Harleian manuscript in 
making my comparisons. 

To the parallel passages cited by Miss Foster I wish to add the 
following : 

And an oyntment she broght 

that precyus was to prayse. (T. xx, 256) 

'Shakespeare's England, Oxford, 1916, i, 17. 
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Ane oynement with hit scho broght, 
bat was of precius thinges wroght 

And I am he sothly, 
And bat schall I a-saie. 

" I said jow suthly I am he." 

Wherby, Iudas, shuld we hym knaw, 
If we shall wysely wyrk, I >wys? 
ffor som of us hym neuer saw. 

" Say us how we sail him knaw, 
ffor sum of us him neuer saw " 

let hym go where he wyll 
ffor now and euermore. 

" And lat him wende whare so he will 

As it is writen shall it be now 
" Als it es wreten, so sail it be " 

I graunte well if he ded be. 

" Ihesu body grant I be, 
Bot I wil wit bat he ded be." 

So meke and mylde but if 3e be 

" Als milde and meke bihoues 30W be 

bis ilke night or be cokkys crowe, 
Shall bow thre tymes my name denye, 
And say bow knewe me neuer, 
Nor no meyne of myne. 

" bat, or be kok have krawin thrise, 
Sail it worth opon bis wise, 
bat my name saltow deny 
And fast forsake my cwmpany " 

For I have coveite kyndely bat comely to 

" I have oft couit bi cumdng." 

And also oure greuance forngeue we algate 

" Now all my gireuance I for gif " 

To berie in pilgrimes bat by be wey dies. 
Pilgrimes and palmeres to putte >ere, 
Sir Kaiphas and Anna, assente 3e berto? 
And obere false felone bat we for-fare. 



(P. Ill) 

(Y. xxviii, 268) 
(P. 541) 

(T. xx, 588) 

(P. 512, 11*) 

(T. xxii, 105) 

(P. 1028a) 

(T. xxm, 553) 

(P. 1686) 

(T. xxm, 640) 

(P. 1853) 

(F. xxvii, 89) 

(P. 307) 

(Y. xxvn, 134) 

(P. 409) 

knaw 
{Y. xxxi, 138) 

(P. 970) 

(Y. xxxi, 391) 

(P. 976a) 

(Y. xxxii, 332) 
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" Al }>at suffer ded for sin, 
And pilgrims bar in forto graue, 
And ober bat bai vouched saue." (P. 882) 

Speke, and excuse be if >ou can. (Y. xxxni, 300) 

"Excuse bi self now if bou can." (P. 922, 1) 

Vath! qui destruit templum. (Y. xxxv, 273 MS.) 

Vath qui destruit templum dei (P. 1648) 

What sorowe I suffre for thy sake (Y. xxxvi, 188) 

"And suffers sorows for jowre sake (P. 1758b) 

A word may be said about verbal parallels. In accounting for the 
fact that York does not show even more resemblances than it does 
to the Middle English Gospel of Nicodemus, Mr. Craigie (An 
English, Miscellany Presented to Dr. Furnivall, Oxford, 1901, p. 53) 
points out that the dramatic form of the cycle naturally limited 
borrowings from the poem. Such would be the case with the 
Northern Passion as well ; but two other considerations seem to me 
here quite as important — perhaps more important. (1) The passion 
group in both York and Towneley is marked by some originality, 
particularly in the development of the common soldier scenes ; these 
plays are the most original of the York cycle. It seems probable 
that an author who was attempting to avoid the commonplace would 
not borrow with exactness in any great number of instances. (2) 
The metrical difficulty is not slight. It is especially to be noted that 
most of the York plays under consideration are written in the 
northern septenar stanza, alliterative and by no means so simple as 
the couplets of the Northern Passion; and the difficulty is increased 
in the extended and excessively alliterative lines which are charac- 
teristic of the later form of the stanza. If these things be considered, 
perhaps we can hardly expect more numerous or more exact verbal 
borrowings. 

Among the correspondences between play and poem three are of 
particular interest. (1) In play xxxv, 1. 273 is printed by Miss 
Smith, "Vah! qui destruis templum," — the reading of Matthew 
xxvn, 40. The manuscript, according to Miss Smith's note (p. 
358), spells the interjection "vath," and, what is rather remark- 
able, uses the verb in the third person, as in the poem. That play 
and poem agree in a grammatical construction at variance with 
biblical use is noteworthy. 
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(2) In its description of the betrayal, the Northern Passion 
reads : 

" He schewes J>are sum dele of his might, 
And so he stond }>am in J>at stownde 
>at doun J>ai fell all to }>e grownde, 
And still J>ai lai and dared for drede 
Untill he withdrogh his godhede." (P. 532b) 

According to the interpretation of the York playwright " sum dele 
of his might " is apparently a bright light which transfigures Jesus' 
countenance. (Y. xsvn, 254-265.) 

(3) It is to be noted that the York play on the resurrection has 
combined and clarified two conflicting accounts in the Northern 
Passion. In the drama the soldiers fall asleep before the resurrec- 
tion, and by the time they awake the women have learned that Jesus 
has risen. The soldiers assume that he has risen, but they evidently 
have not seen him. The second soldier says, 

" Whanne }>at he stered oute of J>is steede 

None couthe it kenne." (Y. xxxviii, 313) 

The first soldier admits " )?at we were slepande whanne he ^ede " 
(318). Yet the guards tell Pilate an elaborate story of their terror 
and their falling to the ground when Jesus rose, of the melody which 
they heard, and of the trembling of the earth. In the Northern 
Passion we read, too, that the soldiers fell asleep, but when Jesus 
rose 

>e knightes wele of him had sight, 

Bot forto moue had >ai no might. (P. 1976a) 

Farther on, in lines 2004-2007, they appear to be sleeping when 
Jesus rises, and according to lines 2017-2020 it was the sight of the 
angel which caused them to fall down. A double account, then, is 
given in both poem and play, but not without motivation in thr 
latter through the fact that three of the soldiers are resolved to lie 
to Pilate and proceed to do so, thus retaining the narrative of the 
Northern Passion without its inconsistency. 

In outline the York plays follow the poem more closely than do 
those of Towneley. Important incidents common to York and the 
Northern Passion but omitted in Towneley are the denial of Peter ; 
the incident of Pilate's wife ; the trial before Herod ; the remorse 
of Judas; and the episode of the two thieves at the crucifixion. 
Minor correspondences in York but not in Towneley are the use of a 
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child at the last supper to teach meekness; the manifestation of 
Jesus' power at the betrayal; the soldier's reproof of Jesus for his 
speech to the " bishop " ; the Veronica episode ; a reference to the 
king's tree, from which the cross is made; and the moralizing of 
York, xxxviii, 449-450, and the Northern Passion, 1. 2072. The 
only details found in Toivneley and the Northern Passion and not in 
York are a reference to the savor of the ointment with which Jesus 
is anointed ; the directions given to the disciples to prepare for the 
Passover in the house of a man whom they will meet carrying water ; 
and the remark of Christ on the cross that He has no rest for His 
head except His shoulder bone. The last of these is the only one 
that could indicate special dependence on the poem, although the 
first also probably comes directly from the same source. Miss Foster 
notes the use of a child at the last supper and of Malcus as the 
third person to whom Peter makes his denial as incidents found in 
York only among the English cycles; to these may be added the 
reference to the king's tree. 

These results confirm Miss Foster's early statement (Mod. Lang. 
Notes, xxvi, 169 ff.) that in the York passion plays the playwright 
turned to vernacular sources, and that the Northern Passion and the 
Middle English Gospel of Nicodemus form the basis of whole plays. 
The author has elaborated in an original manner the porter scenes ; 
the scenes in which Pilate, Herod, and the high priests appear ; and 
the scene between Pilate and his wife. He has explained Pilate's 
name; he has called one of the soldiers Sir Wymond; and he has 
introduced the interesting episodes of Judas offering himself as 
bondman to Pilate and of the squire cheated of "Calvary locus." 
Aside from these things, however, there is practically nothing in the 
passion group of York that cannot be found also in the Middle 
English Gospel of Nicodemiis or in the Northern Passion. 

Frances H. Miller. 

Washington University. 



